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ABSTRACT 

This report presents a description of one attempt to 
gain sone insight about the actual workings and quality of a 
particular fornulation of the teacher education center concept. The 
report is organized to provide a background and rationale of the Kent 
State University Teacher Education Center (where the lodel has been 
isplenented) » the design and instrusentation of the study* a 
description of the roles and activities within the centers, the 
degree of satisfaction with various key aspects of the prograa, and 
iaplications for the iaaediate future* The report '^n divided into the 
following sections: (a) background and rationale fot the center, (b) 
the design for the formative evaluation of the center, (e) findings, 

(d) evaluation of the associate teacher (student teacher) prograa, 

(e) evaluation of the cooperating teacher prograa, (f) suaaary, (g) 
conclusions, and (h) appendixes coaposed of questionnaires used in 
the foraative evaluation of the center. (JA) 
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INTRODUCTION 



This is Indeed a time of ferment and change in teacher education. 
New models, grounded in part on empirical data and mixed generously 
with both old and new myths, are assaulting the profession with great 
effect. To what extent are the new paradigms influencing the quality 
and character of teacher education? To what extent are we whistling 
In the dark? To what extent are we able to show progress? Only to the 
degree that we study and evaluate our efforts— not to prove and affirm 
but also to reject and modify— will we sort the myth from reality and 
base programs on data rather than hope or distortion. 

Teacher education centers (TEC) represent one of the more recent 
efforts to change at least one arena of teacher education. While a 
limited amount of research and evaluation has been undertaken in the 
study of the effects of TEC's, the questions of quality and impact of 
the various forms of TEC's are as yet unanswered. 

This report presents a description of one attempt to gain some 
insight about the actual workings and quality of a particular formula- 
tion of the teacher education center concept. Cognizant of recent 
research, trends and premises about the field-based components of 
teacher education programs, we wanted to discover to what extent our 
own efforts were realizing impact, to what extent they were not new 
realities but new myths. 

The report is organized to provide a background and rationale of 
the Kent State University TEC model, where it has been implemented, th 
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design and Instrumentation of the study, a description of the roles and 
activities within the centers, the degree of satisfaction with various 
key aspects of the program, and Implications for the Immediate future* 



Background and Rationale of the Kent State University 
Teacher Education Center Program 

In the process of assessing the efficacy of efforts in' the prepara- 
tion of school professionals, attention is immediately drawn to the 
school-based components of university teacher education programs. For 
the person in the process of becoming a teacher or administrator, the 
most salient aspect of the formal training, the component that holds 
the greatest impact and personal meaning is student teaching. The 
strength of this impact takes on even greater significance when we 
recognize that the person in training is entering or already a part of 
a growing mosaic of diverse forms of schooling. We can no longer assume 
that one cooperating teacher with the assistance of a transient university 
supervisor will provide the environment needed to prepare a professional 
for the 1970's. If we are to be held accountable by our students and 
profession we must explore new forms of field training. 

The emergence on a national scale of teacher education centers is 
one response to the need for strengthening the in-service and pre-school 
education of teachers. 

The Purposes of a KSU Teacher Education Center 

The purpr..'<es of the KSU Teacher Education Center program are premised 
on a diverse yet compatible set of factors; some derived from research 
findings, others compiled from an analysis of proposed and implemented 
Innovations in professional training, and still others that have emerged 
from our own convictions about teaching and schooling. The overarching 
purposes include t 
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1. Bringing school and university people together in a parity 
relation to jointly plan* implement and evaluate the field- 
based components of professional training programs. 

2. Providing an array of school-based programs and environments 
for the field aspects of professional training for a signifi- 
cant number of persons at both the pre- and in-service phases 
of development. 

3. Contributing to the efforts of the cooperating schools in the 
areas of curriculum development, organizational change* instruc- 
tional innovations* program evaluation* and other areas deemed 
appropriate through in-house in-service programs. 

4. Undertaking the systematic study of field training to evaluate 
our efforts as well as to contribute to our knowledge about in- 
service and pre-service training programs. 

Clearly these new directions are premised on the beliefs that (1) the 
quality of the field-based components of our professional training pro- 
grams will be increased and (2) the instructional programs of pupils in 
the cooperating schools will be enhanced. 

Features of the Teacher Education Concept 

The basic features of the Teacher Education Center concept can be 
best illustrated by contrasting it x^ith a conventional student teaching 



program. 

Conventional Program 

One of five or six student teachers 
assigned to the same school or adja- 
cent schools In a district. 



Center Program 

Twenty to twenty-five trainees 
assigned to a single or two 
adjacent schools. 
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Conventional Program 

Student teacher assigned to one 
teacher for the quarter, xisually 
replicating the same basic 
competencies* 

Student teacher's program loosely 
defined by the cooperating teacher 
and university supervisor. 



Cooperating teachers and administra- 
tors receive little systematic pre- 
paration by the university for 
assuming the role of a teacher of 
teachers . 

Student teacher program not inte- 
grated into the total instructional 
program of the school. 

Cooperating teacher supervises one 
student teacher per year. 

University supervisor visits 25 
student teachers in as many as 20 
different schools* each four to 
six times. 

Student teaching seminar held on 
campus once a week during the early 
evening. 



I;i-servlce for schools not related 
to student teaching program. 

No comprehensive evaluation of the 
student teaching program. 



Center Program 

Trainees assigned to teams or 
groups of teachers for the quarter, 
complementing and extending the 
instructional staff competencies. 

Curriculum for the trainees system- 
atically developed by the center 
staff Including trainees and 
university members. 

Center staff receives systematic 
training to become teachers of 
teachers. 



Professional development program 
integrated with the total school 
program. 

Center staff works with trainees 
each quarter. 

University supervisor is based in 
the center three to four days a 
week. 



Professional seminar utilizes the 
staff and context of the center 
and is held. at the center during 
the professional day. 

In-service an integral part of 
the center operation. 

Systematic study and evaluation 
of each center and total program. 



A school district may have more than one center; e.g.» a center 
for the elementary school, a middle school center, a special education 
center, various secondary centers, etc. In some districts, the centets 
will reflect a consortium effort in which two or more universities are 
coopetativoly involved, (e.g., in Hudson and Beachwood three universities 
are cooperatively related within the center). 




The long range goal is to develop a network o£ centers that 
represent an array of distinct programs and settings. Currently* the 
network includes urban, suburban and small community settings with 
programs that include open classroom, I6E, departmental, and self- 
contained organizations. Curricula vary as well and range from con- 
ventional subject matter to interdisciplinary mini-courses. 

The Program for Associate Teachers (Student Teachers) 

While each center develops its own program over time, the following 
guidelines communicate the directions and climate we feel necessary to 
build a sound professional program: 

1. Two or three associate teachers assigned to a team of three or 
four cooperating teachers at the same level or area of the 
curriculum, (e.g., 3-4 second grade teachers, a vertical team 
of a first, second and third grade teacher, the English 
Department, etc.). 

2. The associate teacher develops a personal set of objectives for 
professional development to be added to those developed by the 
center staff. 

3. The associate teachers are involved as quickly as deemed appro- 
priate into full professional membership on the team. 

A. Associate teachers are involved in the full array of tasks that 
all other members of the team do (e.g., professional meetings, 
parent conferences, grading, lunch room/ playground duties, etc.). 

5. Systematic observation and feedback of associate teachers by 
cooperating teachers, (e.g., weekly planned observation using 
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Flanders or other system — planned conferences)* 
6. Regularly scheduled comprehensive evaluation sessions of each 

associate teacher by all cooperating teachers in the team 

(3-4 per quarter per associate teacher). 
7* Associate teachers engaged in systematic self-analysis and self- 
, evaluation* 

8* Seminar conducted at the center by University Clinical Professor 
and center staff during the professional day. 

In-Service Program 

Initial in-service efforts have focused on providing cooperating 
tenchers an array of skills and knowledge related to the training of 
teachers. Included in this arena have been action oriented workshops 
in the areas of micro teaching, instructional analysis, conference strate- 
gies, needs assessment and the evaluation of teaching* These are open- 
ended skills in that they do not prescribe what "good" teaching is, 
rather they enhance the analysis and feedback of teaching to the trainee 
so that he is aided in the process of defining himself as teacher* 

While other dimensions or more intensive treatment of these topics 
have been pursued throughout the year in particular centers, other in- 
service areas have emerged from the staffs of several centers. 

The university contributes to the in-service efforts of a center 
by means of a consultant team approach* A consultant team includes the 
clinical professor based at the center, other clinical professors from 
other centers, administrative or Instructional members of other centers, 
and/or university based professors* The center based clinical professor 
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Is the primary resource with others serving as backup and on-call 
consultants. Projects of major undertaking that require the expertise 
of several persons* some outside the network of centers or the university 
or a major time commitment of^ the university staff require additional 
funding for support. This may come from the' board of education or an 
external source such as Title III. 

OrRanlzatlon of a Center 

Each center Is encouraged to develop Its own organizational structtire. 
Three elements seem to be useful regardless of the particular format used; 
a steering committee, a center coordinator and the university supervisor. 

Steering Committee : This group Is Intended to make decisions re- 
garding the specific programs and policies within the center that are 
related to the training of the staff — both pre- and In-service members. 
This committee may also establish standing committees on pre-service 
program, in-service program, program evaluation, etc. 

The make-up of the committee typically reflects a balance in member- 
ship and Includes administrators, teachers, trainees, and possibly laymen— 
e.g., a school board member. The chairmanship is held by a school related 
person. 

Center Coordinator i A person is typically designated as the coor- 
dinator of the center program. His functions Include facilitating the 
assignment of trainees, facilitating the policies established by the 
steering committee, assuring integration of the training programs with 
the instructional program of the school, chairing the steering committee 
and coordinating the payment of teacher stipends. 



Clinical Pr ofess or (University Supervisor): The role of the 
university supei*visor has undergone a radical redefinition as we imple- 
mented the center concept. Changes have included a greater focus on the 
training of teachers of teachers, contributing to the curriculum develop- 
ment efforts of the school, conducting action research related to pro- 
fessional training, implementing with the staff a practicum program for 
student teaching, and contributing to in-service programs. These 
activities will be described more fully on page l^* 

Intended Benefits of a Center 

For the ' t rainees t The opportunity to work closely with several 
teachers, eacU with his own style and repertoire of skills. 

The opportunity to gain insights about the realities of first and 
second year teachers in addition to the more experienced teachers. 

The opportimlty to work with an array of pupils in various programs. 

Interaction with and support of fellow associate teachers. 

Involvement in a training program designed to make the most of the 
expertise, talents and capacities of the personnel and environment of 
the center. 

The opportunity to have more contact with the university faculty 
in a reality-based context. 

For the Staff of the Center : In-service programs developed by and 
with the staff and conducted within the center. 

The additional resources the trainees offer through the competencies 
and talents each brings to the center. 

The exhilaration of having a group of mature but "bright eyed and 

•0 
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bushy-tailed" young adults in the center* 

The desire to Individualize an instructional program can become 
a reality wheu a number of competent adults are available* 

For the Pupils » The research findings are most supportive of the 
value of teacher trainees in relation to student achievement and attitude* 

Tiie opportunity for a student to find an adult to relate to, to 
help him, to Just plain listen to him is greatly enhanced when 8-10 more 
adults are available in the school* 

Because two-thirds of the trainees have not been with the youngsters 
since September, they tend to bring a refreshing vitality to the school 
that is passed on to the students* 

It was with this rationale and intention in mind that we apprnached 
and were contacted by interested school districts to explore implementa- 
tions of the program* During the 1971 academic year, groundwork was 
laid and three K-6 level Teacher Education Centers were initiated* 1972 
p.nd 1973 saw the development of several new centers and included the 
following districts: 



DISTRICT ELEMENTARY MIDDLE SENIOR HIGH 

CANTON 
AKRON 
BEACHWOOD 
MENTOR 
SALEM 

DOVER-NEW PHILADELPHIA 
SOLON-ORANGE 
PARMA 
WARREN 

NORTH OLMSTED 
LAKEWOOD 



X X 

X X 

XX X 

X X X 

X X 

X X 

XX X 

X 

X X 

X 

X 
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with the installation of a new program in a number of districts 
calling for new policies and practices and yielding new problems, the 
need to evaluate our progress became critical. Did we in fact develop 
a new program or did we merely regroup and put new labels on old con- 
cepts and practices? 

The Design for thd Formative Evaluation of the Kent State University 

Teacher Education Center Program 
Formative evaluation efforts attempt to assess a program at its early 
and developmental stages, prior to institutionalization. In order to make 
future decisions about the program we needed to discover to what extent 
we in fact had a teacher education center program; what aspects needed 
reinforcement, diange or deletion; and what strengths and weaknesses 
variotis persons saw in the program. 

It was decided that a center program was in existence if the follow- 
ing characteristics were present: 

1. Fifteen to thirty associate teachers at the same level 
(elementary, secondary) are involved in a set of 1-4 schools 

in a district or two cooperating districts at least two of every 
three quarters. 

2. The associate teachers are assigned to two or more cooperating 
teachers . 

3. The associate teachers are able to hove experiences In various 
instructional settings (e.g., tutoring, small group, total 
class, large group) and apply various instructional strategies 
(e.g., discussions, lecture, mediated instruction, simulations, etc. 
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A. The program for the associate teacher Is cooperatively devel- 
oped In each center with objectives » rationale, strategies, 
and procedures for systematic feedback and evaluation specified 

5. The cooperating teachers receive, either formally or In- 
formally, In-servlce training In the supervision/ teaching of 
teachers. 

6. In-service In areas other than the supervision of associate 
teachers Is planned. Implemented and evaluated by the clinical 
professor and staff. 

7. The pre-service and In-servlce professional development pro- 
grams are Integrated with the currlcular. Instructional and 
organizational components of the total school (s) program. 

8. The same cooperating teachers work with associate teachers more 
than one quarter each year. 

9. Thci majority of teachers In a center school are Involved In 
the professional development of the associate teachers as 
cooperating teachers over a year's time. 

10. A clinical professor Is based and housed in the center 3-4 days 
a week, proportionate to the number of associate teachers 
assigned In the center schools. 

11. The clinical professor works as much or more with cooperating 
teachers. Instructional program development, and staff develop- 
ment as with associate teachers. 

12. The seminar Is planned. Implemented and evaluated by represents 
tlves of all parties In the center. The seminar meets In the 
center. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



13# Systematic study and evaluation of the center is conducted 

by the center personnel. 
ih. Associate teachers and cooperating teachers work as a team 

rather than associate teacher gradually taking over the total 

set of activities of a classroom* 
15* A steering committee and coordinator exist and function. 

In order to obtain data to affirm or reject the existence of the 
15 factors » four questionnaires were developed and administered. The 
questionnaires are presented in Appendices A-D. A separate questionnaire 
was developed for each of the following populations: 



The instruments were administered during Spring Quarter t 1973. 

The remainder of the report presents the findings and a discussion 
of the implications. 



Associate teachers 
Coordinating teachers 
Administrators 
Clinical Professors 



N « 189 
N a 392 
N e 55 
N » 15 
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Findings 

The Clinical Professor 

During the 1972-73 academic year, Kent State operated 15 TEC's in 
Northeast Ohio. In total, approximately lAOO associate teachers, 350 
cooperating teachers, 35 administrators, and 15 clinical professors 
were Involved over a three-term (33 week) period. 

As Kent State made the transition toward the center approach, the 
title and responsibilities of its student teaching supervisors began to 
change drastically. Traditionally the responsibilities included ex- 
plaining the student teaching program to supervising teachers and admin- 
istrators, observing student teachers, conferencing with student and 
supervising teachers, solving problems, participating in the formation 
of the student teachers' final evaluation, and conducting the University 
seminar that coincided with the student teaching experience. This 
procedure was generally accomplished in five visits to the cooperating 
schools over an eleven week period. 

Under the TEC approach the major responsibilities of Kent State's 
clinical professors became more diverse and included the following: 

1. Informally makes numerous contacts with associate teachers, 
cooperating teachers, and administrators about the progress 

of the associate teachers and makes formal observations of the 
teachers . 

2. Serves on the TEC steering committee as the KSU representative. 

3. Assists in implementing the policies established by the 
steering committee. 
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4. Assists In assigning associate teachers to TEC schools and 
cooperating teachers. 

5. Assists In planning associate teaching experiences with 
associate and cooperating teachers* 

6. Serves as a trouble-shooter when problems with the TEC pro- 
gram arise. 

7. Assists In drafting the associate teachers* final recommenda- 
tions. 

8. Arranges and/or conducts In-servlce programs designed to 
provide cooperating teachers with supervisory skills. 

9. Serves as a consultant in curricular and instructional matters 
on an Informal and formal bases. 

10. Serves as a resource person for the TEC and the University. 

11. Coordinates and assists in conducting the TEC-based seminar. 

Of the 15 clinical professors, seven are housed in Secondary Edu- 
cation and eight in Elementary Education. Uhlle all of the secondary 
level clinical professors hold doctorates, only three in elementary hold 
the terminal degree. Tne Elementary clinical professors have had more 
years of public school teaching, administrative experience, and associate 
teaching supervisory experience than their counterparts in Secondary 
Education. The typical Kent State clinical professor is male, holds a 
doctorate, has taught in the public schools iot 11-1/2 years, served in 
public school administration for three years, and has supervised associ- 
ate teachers at the college/university level for eight years (See Table I). 
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The Cooperating Teacher 

The professional most directly related to the Associate Teacher 
in the laboratory experience is the Cooperating Teacher. In the Center 
concept a varying number of cooperating teachers develop specific pro- 
ficiencies to enable them singly or in teams to join associate teachers 
in a variety of learning activities within the instructional assignment. 
Teams may be composed of two or three cooperating teachers and a like 
number of associate teachers. One cooperating teacher may interact 
singly with one associate teacher or two cooperating teachers may team 
in shared responsibility with one associate teacher. 

The pattern of cooperation is determined greatly by the organiza- 
tion of the school and the needs of the Associate Teachers. Responsi- 
bility for evaluation depends on the teaming pattern in the Center but 
always includes those cooperating teachers who have observed and con- 
fered with the associate teachers. 

At the time of the study 392 cooperating teachers responded to the 
questionnaire. Of these 57% were in elementary schools, 15% were in 
Junior high or middle schools, and 27% were in high schools. 

The professional preparation and experience of the cooperating 
teachers are shown belowt 



Professional Preparation and Experience of Cooperating Teachers (N « 392) 



DEGREE 


BACHELOR 


MASTER 


PH.D 






70% 


27% 


.2% 




TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE 


1 - 2 yrs. 

6% 


3-5 yrs. 

25% 


6-10 yrs. 
2A% 


11+ yrs. 
37% 
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Associate Teachers 

In the TEC design the term associate teacher replaces the term 
student teacher. It designates the university student in his senior 
year who is engaging in one academic quarter of practice teaching upon 
completion of most of the required professional sequence or methods 
courses. In the TEC^s not only the term but the emphasis is different* 
The associate teacher works in association with two or more cooperating 
teachers. The associate typically works under the direction of one of 
the cooperating teachers. The program for the associate is planned so 
that he works in various ways with more than one cooperating teachert in 
more than one setting and mode of instruction and gets feedback and 
assessment of teaching performance in different ways from each cooperating 
teacher. This type of teaming may tnen result in both associate and 
cooperating teacher being engaged in instruction at the some time in the 
same instructional space. Planning is also done cooperatively under the 
supervision of the cooperating teacher(s). 

Responses from 189 associate teachers were received. These students 
were distributed throughout the range of teaching levels; b% in early 
childhood^ hO% in elementary education » k9% in secondary education t and 
3% in special education. The group was composed of 31% males and 63% 
females • 

Findings from Clinical Professor Questionnaire 

The data from the questionnaires were analyzed in relation to five 
conditions pertaining to the functions of the clinical professor. Each 
condition Is identified and the findings presented below. 
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First condition: A TEC ii3 in existence if 15-30 associate teachers 
at the same level (elementary or secondary) are involved in a set of 1-U 
schools in a district or two cooperating districts at least 2 of every 3 
terms during the year. 

The results of the evaluation revealed that 11 of the 15 clinical 
professors had either 15-30 associate teachers assigned at the same level 
for at least 2 terms during the year or had associate teachers in 1-U 
schools. Eight of the clinical professors fully met the conditions of 
having 15-30 teachers at the same level involved in a set of 1-U schools 
in no more than 2 districts for at least 2 of every 3 terms during the 
year. (See Table II ) 

Second condition: The clinical professor works as much or more 
with cooperating teachers, instructional program development, and staff 
development as with associate teachers. 

The results of the evaluation showed that the clinical professors 
each spent an average of 13.8 hours extending over a typical two-week 
period conferencing with cooperating teachers, planning and conduction 
in-service programs, and providing consulting services in curriculum and 
instruction areas. At the same time, an average of 32.0 hours was spent 
observing and conferencing with associate teachers. The clinical pro- 
fessors spent 18.2 more hoiirs over a two-week period engaging in those 
activities characteristic of the traditional role of a :ollege super- 
visor than in the new prescribed role. (See Table III) 

Third condition: The cooperating teachers receive, either formally 
or informally, in-service training in the skills of supervision. 

Fourth condition: In-seirvice in areas other than the supervision 

.1. \ > 
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TABLE III 

AVERAGE NUMBER OP HOURS SPENT BY CLINICAL PROFESSORS IN T.E.C. 
AND GENERAL UNIVERSITY ACTIVITIES* 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Activity 
Traveling 

Observing Associate Teachers 
Conferencing with A.T.S. 
Conferencing with Cooperating Teachers 
Meeting with Coordinators 
Meeting vith Central Office 
Seminars (Preparation and Session) 
Working with Supervisory Intern 
In-Service: Planning 

Conducting 
Steering Committee Meetings 
Consulting in C & I with Departments 

Individuals Totals Schools 
Professional Reading, Writing 
Office Work 

Department Committee Meetings 
Collegial Committee Meetings 
Teaching Class on Campus 
Other 

Total 



Secondary Elementary Total 

16.2 13.9 15.1 
19.1* 19.9 19.7 

12.3 12.31 12.3 
11.1 10.3 10.7 

1.1 1.1 1.1 

0.7 0.6 0.7 

' 8.6 8.3 8.5 

0 1.1 0.6 

0.6 l.li 1.0 

0.6 1.0 0.8 

0.8 1.1 1.0 

1.6 0.9 1.3 

8.7 5.7 7^2 
5.9 U.6 5.3 
0.6 3.0. 1.8 
1.1 0.5 0.8 
0 1.6 0.8 
1.9 0.3 1.1 



93.1 91.1 92.5 



^Assuming a two-week period 
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of associate teachers is planned, implemented and evaluated by the 
clinical professor and the school staff. 

The results of the evaluation related to in-service showed that the 
clinical professors began providing cooperating teachers with formal 
and informal training in the skills of supervision. On the secondary 
level, two clinical professors made three formal introductory efforts 
to cooperating teachers in the areas of systematic observation/analysis 
and micro-teaching. One of these resulted in a full-scale training 
program in which a group of five teachers achieved an .80 coefficient 
of interobserver agreement with the clinical professor. On the elementary 
level, five clinical professors engaged in five formal or informal intro- 
ductory efforts in the areas of systematic observation/analysis and con- 
ferencing techniques. Generally there was a reluctance on the part of 
cooperating teachers to engage in training programs beyond introductory 
presentations. At both levels, only 1.8 hours out of a two-week period 
was spent by the clinical professor planning and conducting in-service 
programs related to the development of supervisory skills. 

Condition five: The seminar meets in the center and is planned, 
implemented, and evaluated by representatives of all parties in the center. 

The results of the evaluation indicated that all clinical professors 
held their seminars during the professional day; 15 clinical professors 
net their seminars in the centers. Regarding the extent to which clinical 
professors, associate teachers, and center staff were involved in planning, 
implementing, and evaluating the seminar, the responses were varied but 
surprisingly similar for both secondary and elementary clinical professors. 
On a 9cale of 1 (greatly) to 5 (not at all) related to involvement of 
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participants in the seminar, it was found that clinical professors 
were greatly involved; associate teachers were considerably involved; 
cooperating teachers were somewhat involved; and the principal and 
other staff members were involved very little. Other staff meuibers 
involve t in the seminar included classroom teachers other than coop- 
erating teachers, assistant principals, guidance personnel, media 
specialists, psychologists, and reading supervisors. (See Tible iv) 

Another critically important outcome of the formative evalua- 
tion effort was the determination of the overall degree of satisfaction/ 
dissatisfaction toward the role of the clinical professor as expressed 
by administrators, cooperating teachers, associate teachers, and 
clinical professors. Without this relatively subjective component, 
this stage of the evaluation could not be considered complete. On a 
1 (exf.emely satisfied) to 5 (extremely dissatisfied) scale, 87.3% 
of the administrators and 74.3% of the cooperating teachers expressed 
extreme satisfaction or satisfaction with the role of the clinical 
professor and only 1.8% of the administrators and 15.4% of the coop- 
erating teachers Indicated dissatisfaction or extreme dissatisfaction. 
The associate teachers, on the other hand, responded to more specific 
questions regarding the general responsibilities of the clinical 
professor. Ninety-one and six-tenths per cent of the associate teachers 
were extremely satisfied or satisfied with their communication with the 
clinical professor and only 2.1% were dissatisfied. None were extremely 
dissatisfied. Furthermore, 88.4% of the associate teachers were ex- 
tremely satisfied or satisfied with the help given to them by the 
clinical professor and only 1.1% were dissatisfied. None of the associate 
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teachers were extremely dissatisfied with the help given to them. 

The clinical professors were asked to respond to what they con- 
sidered the most valuable aspects of the center program at their 
individual centers as well as the overall program. The satisfactions 
the clinical professors experienced generally centered around the 
reduction of placement problems; increased availability of the clinical 
professor in the center schools; and, closely related to increased 
availability, the development of more effective supervision patterns. 

Placement problems were reduced by eliminating marginal districts 
and schools and by providing opportunities for the associate teachers 
to choose the center and schools within the center in which they want 
to carry out their experience. Although the majority of the centers 
are located in suburban settings, several centers have urban and rural 
atmospheres providing optional environments for the associate teachers. 
The clinical professors also indicated they generally had more say in 
the selection of cooperating teachers which aided in reducing internally- 
oriented placement problems. 

Increase in availability of clinical profestiors was brought about 
by the reduction of travel time and the number of schools required. The 
change in role from a traveling supervisor to one who was housed in a 
school system facilitated the formation of better and more continuous 
relationships with administrators and cooperating teachers. Because of 
the increased contacts with center schools, clinical professors became 
accepted as "staff" members rather than infrequent visitors. 

More effective supervision patterns emerged from the increase in 
formal and Informal contacts with center personnel regarding the associ- 
ate teachers' prpgress* In the ptiti schools have generally been 
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reluctant to place aii associate teacher with a cooperating teacher more 
than once per year. As a result of the center schools accepting more 
associate teachers each term and the placement of associate teachers on 
instructional teams, many of the clinical professors worked with the same 
cooperating teachers two or three times during the course of the school 
year. The cooperating teachers came to know the clinical professor's 
expectations for supervision through frequent contact and this seemed to 
provide a link of stability and continuity not previously present. There 
was also a strong feeling that the cooperating teachers became more pro- 
ficient at teaching after working with associate teachers and that the 
associate teachers made a major contribution to the school's general 
instructional programs. Another valuable aspect of the center program, 
as perceived by the clinical professors, was the availability and partial 
involvement of school personnel in the center-based seminar. 

Associate Teacher Program 

Among the intended benefits for the associate teacher In the TEC 
program were (l) assignment in teams, (2) involvement in setting objec- 
tives for his own professional development, (3) speedy incorporation into 
the instructional team, (h) greater breadth of activity, (5) systematic 
observation and feedback from cooperating teacher, (6) regularly sched- 
uled evaluation sessions, (?) opportunities for self-analysis, and (8) 
on-site seminars* 

Three evaluative conditions pertained directly to these benefits i 
(1) "The program for associate teachers is cooperatively developed in each 
center with objectives, rationale, strategies, and procedures for system- 

I 

atic feedback and evaluation specified." 
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Several centers (10) have written objectives » rationale and 
guidelines. Others have an established procedure but had not put 
them in writing. 

Regarding planned observation, sixty-two per cent of the associate 
teachers report five or more hours a week of observation by the coopera- 
ting teacher and 29% report five or more observations per quarter by 
the clinical professor. 

Planned conferences with cooperating teacher five or luore times per 
quarter were reported by k6% of the associate teachers, while planned 
conferences with clinical proft-aors occured five or more times a quarter 
for 25% of the associate teachers. 

Feedback of a formal nature was received by 52% of the associates 
five or more times in the quarter. Informal communication with the 
clinical professor was experienced five or more times a quarter by U6%, 
(See Table V) 

A second condition pertained to the associate teachers' range of 
experience. (2) "The associate teachers are able to have experiences 
in various instructional settings and apply various instructional 
strategies." 

At the conclusion o." the laboratory experience, the majority of 
associate teachers both elementary and secondary felt competent to vety 
competent in a wide variety of instructional skills. (See Table V) 

A third condition of the laboratory experience pertained to involve- 
ment on the instructional team. (3) "Associate and cooperating teachers 
work as a team rather than associates gradually moving from observation 
to taking over the responsibility of the classroom." 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE ^ 

ASSOCIATE TEACHERS REPORTED COMPETENCIES FOLLOWING STUDENT TEACHINO 



k 5* 



Tutor a Student In My Field of Grade 

Early Childhood & Elementary: % (N»88) 
Secondary: % (Na92) 

Conduct Small Group Instruction 

Early Childhood & Elementary: % (Nb88) 
Secondary: % (Na92) 

Lecture to a Class Size Group 

Early Childhood & Elementary: % (N=88) 
Secondary: % (Na92) 

Write Behavioral Objectives 

Early Childhood & Elementary: % (Na88) 
Secondary; % (Na92) 

Plan a Lesson Alone 

Early Childhood & Elementary: 5 (Na88) 
Secondary: % (Na92) 

Plan a Unit Alone 

Early Childhood & Elementary: % (Na88) 
Secondary: % (Nb92) 

Select Audio-Visual Materials 

Early Childhood & Elementary: % (No88) 
Secondary: % (Na92) 

Develop My Own Instructional Methods 

Early Childhood & Elementary: % (Na88) 
Secondary: % (Na92) 

Develop Ways of Assessing Student Learning 

Early Childhood & Elementary: % (Na88) 
Secondary: % (Nb92) 

Analyze and Evaluate ify Own Teaching Behaviors 

Early Childhood & Elementary: % (Nb88) 
Secondary: % (Ns92) 
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Although more than 50S5 of both elementary and secondary associate 
teachers felt competent to be team members there is a great gap in the 
hoiars of experience gained in cooperative teaching. Sixty-one per cent 
of early childhood and elementary associates report five or more hours 
a week of working with small groups in a team setting while only 19^ 
of secondary associate teachers report such a frequency of the experi- 
ence. "Teaching Cooperatively" was experiences by of early child- 
hood and elementary associate teachers (five or more times a week) and 
by 2755 of the secondary associate teachers. 

The study sought out degree of satisfaction with the program from 
all participants. Eighty per cent of all associate teachers expressed 
satisfaction with all phases of the program. Very few were negative or 
neutral. Since satisfaction was divided into "extremely" and "somewhat," 
it is beneficial to uote that in 9 of the 11 items, more than 30% chose 
"extremely satisfied." (See Table VI) 

Cooperating Teacher Irogram 

Information in regard to supervisory practices and perceived needs 
of the cooperating teachers is provided by their responses to the question- 
naire devised for that group. 

The cooperating teachers use a variety of practices in observation 
and in feedback. Sixty per cent were involved in observation of associate 
teachers daily. Only 9% observed associate teachers less than five times 
a quarter. 

Conferences with associate teachers were also daily occurrences; 
31% conferred formally daily i BU% conferenced daily informally. 
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TABLE VI 



ASSOCIATE TEACHER SATISFACTION WITH VARIOUS ASPECTS OP THE 
TEACHER EDUCATION CENTER PROGRAM 
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5» 


Range of Experience % (Na89) 
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32 
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Teaching Load 


5U 


29 


10 
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Attitude of School Staff Toward 
Associate Teacher 


el. 


21 


14 
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*» 


Communication with Cooperating 
TeachfirCs) 


70 


16 


5 


6 


2 


Help Given by Cooperating Teacher(s) 


66 


20 
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Communication with Clinical Professor 


68 


C3 
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Help Given by Clinical Professor 


66 


23 
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Relationship with Other Associate 
Teachers 


70 


21 


5 
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1 


Relationship with Pupils 


7U 


23 
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Seminar 


56 


2k 


12 
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2 


Total Experience 


U8 


35 


6 


6 


3 



*1 = Extremely Satisfied 

2 a Somewhat Satisfied 

3 a Neutral 

U a Somewhat Dissatisfied 
5 a Very Dissatisfied 
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Feedback was provided associate teachers by written notes and 
comments by of the cooperating teachers. Other feedback mechanisms 
used: Flanders Interaction Analysis, 8^; video-tape, 10^ i audio-tape, B% 
checklists, 36%, Written notes and comments and conferences were indi- 
cated as most frequent avenues of feedback. 

When asked which supervisory skills they Judged important, the 
majority (36-8^) Judged all skills listed as important with the excep- 
tion of Flanders Interaction Analysis. Only Z5% Judged it an important 
skill for supervision. The cooperating teachers perceived themselves as 
being skilled, at least to some degree in: 

Writing behavioral objectives 

Analysis of teachers' classroom instructional behavior 
Human relation skills 

Analysis of their own supervisozy behavior 

Evaluating teachers* 
Only 21% perceived themselves as skilled in the use of Flanders and like 
systems; k9% perceived skill in the use of audio-vihiual tape; k3% pro- 
fessed skill in micro-teaching* 

On the whole t cooperating teachers expressed satisfaction with the 
TEC prograoi. There was dissatisfaction by 20^25% of the cooperating 
teachers with: 

The assignment of associate teachers to two 
or more cooperating teachers 

Information about the associate teachers prior 
to arrival 

In-service programs for cooperating teachers 
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Preparation of cooperating teachers to supervise 
associate ''teachers 

Ten-week period for student teaching 

Amount of stipend paid. 
The cooperating teacher questionnaire also offers further infor- 
mation in regard to the basic criteria of the evaluation: (l) the 
associate teachers are assigned to two or more cooperating teachers* 
(2) the program for associate teachers is cooperatively developed in 
each center with objectives* rationale* strategies* and systematic 
feedback and evaluation specified* the cooperating teacher receives 
either formally or informally* in-service training the the supervision 
teaching of teachers. 

Information as to the existence of each of these conditions is 
indicated by choice of alternatives other than "no experience or aware 
ness of item.*' All but lk% had some experience of associate teachers 
assigned to two or more cooperating teachers. Some information in 
regard to cooperative planning 1b indicated in that 33% had no involve 
ment in planning seminars. Two items pertained to preparation and 
in-service of cooperating teachers. Thirty-eight per cent expressed 
satisfaction with in-service for cooperating teachers* 33^ had not 
experienced in-service* 32% were satisfied with their general prepara- 
tion to siQ)erviset only l6% had no experience of preparation. 

Administrators 

The group of administrators responding to the TEC questionnaire 
included 38 principals* 12 members of central office staff and 3 TEC 
coordinators * 
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Among the conditions necessary to establish the fact that Teacher 
Education Centers were in fact functioning which were evaluated through 
the administrators questionnaire was, "Pre-servlce and in-service pro- 
fessional development programs are integrated with the curricular, instruc- 
tional and organizational components of the total school program." In 
regard to organizational change or in^rovement resulting from involvement 
in TEC, great and moderate change was recognized in individualization of 
instruction by 62%; in team planning by 83JJ; in differentiated staffing 
by independent study by in-service staff development by 53^. 

There was further agreement by 30-5056 that change was also evidenced 
in mini courses, open classrooms, evaluation and grading and evaluation 
of the total school program. The least observed organizational change, 
curriculum revision was noted by 25/8 of the administrators. 

Change from a slightly different base was also noted. Administrators 
were asked the degree of impact effected by the associate teachers. More 
than 7055 of those responding reported impact through increased amount of 
individual help received by students, increased amount of small group 
instruction, stimulated cooperation and articulation among faculty, 
stimulated faculty to examine their own teaching behavior, methodology, 
or course content. 

The impact of associate teachers on staff development compared with 
that of custormary in-service, 2955 found it to be greater and Uo% found 
it to be equal. 

Satisfaction of administrators with the TEC was expressed positively 
in every area by 50-80?5 of those sampled. Areas in which some expressed 
dissatisfaction {20"h0%) were information about each associate teacher 
prior to arrival, in-service program for cooperating teachers, ten-week 
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period for student teaching, and the amount of stipend paid for coopera- 
ting teachers. 

Another condition was checked indirectly through the administrator ^ 
questionnaire: "The steering committee and coordinators exist end func- 
tion." Administrators were asked to experess satisfaction with the 
structure and operation of the steering committee. Since the alterna- 
tives included "no experience or awareness of the item," it can he con- 
cluded that lk% of the centers had functioning steering committees. 

A summary evaluation of TEC was indicated hy the administrators 
in choosing among the final alternatives: Keep the Center as it is. 
Close the Center, Keep the Center with the following changes. No 
administrator suggested closing the Center, k^% would keep it as it 
is and 53% would keep the Center with suggested changes. 
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Summary. Conclusion and Implications 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

The purpose of this study was to assess, at a formative stage, the 
extent to which the proposed TEC program was becoming a reality. Several 
factors were deemed to be necessary conditions if, in fact, TEC's were in 
operation. The items on the questionnaires were developed to provide data 
in relation to the conditions as well as to obtain data about the degree of 
satisfaction the various respondents had with the center concept and pro- 
gram. Pour populations were surveyed by means of questionnaires; adminis- 
trators, cooperating teachers, associate teachers and clinical professors. 

The findings show a riange of practices, experiences, and extent of 
satisfaction across the several centers and populations. Presented below 
is each of the desired conditions of a TEC followed by a summariaation of 
findings . 

1. Fifteen to thirty associate teachers at the same level (elementary, 
secondary) are involved in a set of 1-U schools in a district or 
two cooperating districts at least 2 of every 3 quarters. 

Eight of the 15 centers met this condition as of Spring, 1973. 

2. The associate teachers are assigned to two or more cooperating 
teachers . 

While we were unable to determine exactly how many associate teachers were 
assigned to two or more cooperating teachers, 8655 of the cooperating teachers 
reported they had experienced working in this arrangement. 

3. The associate teachers are able to have experiences in various 
instructional settings (e.g:., tutoring, small group, total class, 
large group) and apply various instructional strategies (e.g., 
discussions, lecture, mediated instruction, simulations, etc.). 

Responses to items l»-21 on the associate teachers' questionnaire show that 

the vast majority of students had a range of experiences including tutoring, 

total class management, team teaching, etc. 
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k. The program for the associate teacher is cooperatively developed 
in each center with objectives, rationale, strategies, and pro- 
cedures for systematic feedback and evaluation specified. 

There are insufficient data from the questionnaires to determine the extent 
to which a specific program for associate teacners has been developed. How- 
ever, there are eight centers that have developed written documents that 
present the rationale, objectives and general information and guidelines 
for the associate teacher program. 

Procedures for systematic feedback and evaluation are not evident 
in writing. Reported practices by cooperating teachers, associate teachers 
and clinical professors indicate that planned observations and conferences 
are frequent. {62% of the associate teachers reported 5 or more hours a 
week of observations by the cooperating teacher). 

5. The cooperating teacher receives, either formally or informally, 
in-service training in the supervision/teaching of teachers. 

The data show that a great deal of informal in-service training related 

to supervision was taking place as the cooperating teacher and clinical 

professor worked together in the observation, conferencing and evaluation 

of the various associate teachers. Formal in-service efforts were reported 

as being initiated but not wide spread. Cooperating teachers reported a 

strong desire for in-service assistance in the supervision of associate 

teachers . 

6. In-service in areas other than the supervision of associate teachers 
is planned, implemented and evaluated by the clinical professor and 
staff. 

Wo data were reported to support that in-service was taking place in areas 
other than supervision as of Spring, 1973. 
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7. The pre-service and in-service professional development programs 
are integrated with the curricular, instructional and organiza- 
tional conqponents of the total 8chool(s) program. 

There are no data at this time to determine specifically the extent to 

which this condition is being met. The administrators* reports of the 

positive impact of the center program on curriculum, staff organization, 

and classroom instruction suggest that this is emerging. 

8. The same cooperating teachers work with associate teachers more 
than one quarter each year. 

The data show that only U'i% of the cooperating teachers, during 1972-73 

have had primary responsibility for 2 or more associate teachers. 

9. The majority of teachers in a center school are involved in the 
professional development of the associate teachers as coopera- 
ting teachers over a year's time. 

This condition varies extensively from center to center with some reporting 

100% of staff involvement. Based on clinical professors' reports this is 

the case in most centers. 

10. A clinical professor is based and housed in the center 3-U days 

a week, proportionate to the number of associate teachers assigned 
In the center schools. 

In 12 of the 15 centers this is met. While not all have established an 

office for the clinical professor, each has an area to meet and work with 

individuals . 

11. The clinical professor works as much or more with cooperating 
teachers, instructional program development, and staff develop- 
ment as with associate teachers. 

This was found not to be the case as the typical clinical professor worked 

with associate teachers nearly twice as much as with cooperating teachers 

and administrators. 
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12* Ine seminar Is plennedi implemented and evaluated by representa- 
tives of all parties in the center* The seminar meets in the 
center. 

The seninar is planned primarily by the clinical professor with involve- 
ment of teachers and administrators in conducting the seminars* Associate 
teachers are actively involved in the evaluation of the seminars. In all 
but k centers* the seminar is conducted in one of the center schools. 

13* Systematic study end evaluation of the center is conducted by the 
center personnel. 

This has not yet been undertaken by the individual centers. 

lU. Associate teachers and cooperating teachers work as a team rather 
than associate teacher gradually taking over the total set of 
activities of a classroom. 

Sixty-three per cent of the associate teachers reported cooperative teach- 
ing 2 or more hours a week. Twenty-five per cent reported no cooperative 
teaching. 

15. A steering committee and coordinator exist and function. 
Steering committees exist in 6 of the 13 centers. Coordinators exist and 
function in 5 of the centers. 

Other findings not directly related to the 13 conditions provide in- 
sight about the extent of input and satisfaction with the TEC program. 

tO% of the associate teachers expressed satisfaction with the range 
of experiences they had. 

'J3% of the associate teachers reported satisfaction with the attitude 
of the school staff toward them. 

90% of the associate teachers reported satisfaction about communica- 
tion with the help from the clinical professors. 

66% of the associate teachers reported satisfaction about communica- 
tion with the help from their cooperating teachers. 
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7h% of the cooperating teachers and of the administrators 
expressed satisfaction about communication with the clinical 
professor. 

Bl% of the cooperating teachers reported satisfaction with the 
contribution by the associate teachers to the instruction of 
pupils. 

Conclusions 

The findings present an array of status points across the 13 con- 
ditions; some have not been started) others have a progress status » and 
still others are quite clearly being met. 

The extent of supervision being received by associate teachers and 
their satisfaction with the cooperating teacher and clinical professors 
are definite plusses. The broad range of experiences and being able to 
work in a setting with several other assoQiate teachers is also of signi- 
ficance. 

One of the findings we found of great value was the report by both 
teachers end administrators that the TEC and associate teachers had con- 
tributed greatly to the instruction of pupils and in-service gro\d;h of 
teachers . 

Areas in need of attention az>e organizationed; steering committees 
were not yet formed or operational* communication from the Office of 
Professional Field Experiences about the associate teachert more in- 
service for cooperating teachers and clinical profess orst and more ex- 
tensive time for student teaching were most frequently noted. 



Isipli cat ions and Beconmendatlons 

Analysis of the evaluation data yielded possible reconmendations in 
three areas: (1) recommendations for further training for the associate 
teachers I cooperating teachers and administrators* (2) recommendations 
for training and clarification of the clinical professorship and» (3) 
recommendations for changes in the questionnaire for future evaluations. 
Associate and Cooperating Teachers 

1. Training or experience should be provided for the associate teachers 
in lecturing to large groups of 50* (Question 02k) in dealing with 
parent-teacher conferences (Question #38) and in developing achieve* 
ment tests (Question #35) based on results of the associate teacher 
questionnaire. 

2. Training and experience in the use of Flanders (Question #25 )» 
audio/visual feedback (Question #27) » and micro-teaching (Question 
#29) should be provided through in-service programs for the coopera- 
ting teacher based on results of the cooperating teachers question- 
naire. 

3. Specific needs assessment should be done with the cooperating 
teachers to determine what types of in-service they would find 
useful. In-service should then be provided in those areas (Ques- 
tion #63 cooperating teachers and #10 administrators). 

Clinical Professors 

The clinical professors have Indicated a need fon 
1. Further clarification of the role of clinical professor as it 
applif?s to the TEC model. 

.'I 



2. Improved communication between centers and clinical professors 
in order to share experiences. 

3. Additional in-service training for clinical professors. 
Resolution of the question: Should the clinical professor be a 
generalist capable of providing training in many supervisory skill 
areas or should he or she be expert in only one or two areas? 

Changes in the Questionnaire 

The associate teachers questionnaire should further clarification on 
the following questions: 

1. Question (f^O indicated that 33{( of the associate teachers felt 
neutral to very dissatisfied with their relationship with the 
principal. There is a need for further exploration of reasons 
for this. 

2. Question 033 indicated that 26% of the associate teachers were 
dissatisfied to extremely dissatisfied with their relationship 
with the Office of Professional Field Experiences. Reasons for 
this dissatisfaction should be further explored. 

3. Question 036 indicated lQ% of the associate teachers felt neutral 
to dissatisfied with the seminars. Reasons for this should be 
explored. 

The cooperating teachers questionnaire should include further clarifi- 
cation on the following questions t 

1. Question 05B indicated that 22% of the cooperating teachers were 
dissatisfied/extremely dissatisfied with the assignment of the 
associate teacher to two or more cooperating teachers. Reasons 
for this dissatisfaction should be explored. 
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2. Question 039 indicated 2Q% of the cooperating teachers were dis- 
satisfied/extremely dissatisfied in regard to the 10-veek period 
for student teaching. Thirty-eight per cent of the administrators 
also responded in a similar manner (Question (fll)* Possible 
reasons for this dissatisfaction should be investigated. 
The future of the TEC will call for continued adjustment if it is to 
be operational. VAiile definite efforts have been made ^nd changes from 
the conventional student teaching pro'grem are real, a number of factors 
must receive attention if the program is to meet its full promise. 
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